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The LIGHT of INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


The light of international friendship glows brightly, as Mary Ann Kearney, Junior 

Red Cross member of Holy Trinity School, Washington, D. C., lights the candles in 

the gold-and-white candelabra. This candelabra was made by Swedish Junior 
Red Cross members as a Christmas gift to the American Junior Red Cross. 
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OUR COVERS 


When you open out the front and back covers 
of the NEws this month, and look at them closely, 
I can almost hear you say, “How tricky!” The 
artist, Dagmar Wilson, who made the drawing, 
knew what fun you would have looking at the out- 
side and the inside of a Christmas house all at the 
same time. 

And now for a secret! If you read the little 
poem on page 27, you will see how well the poem 
and the cover drawing go together. The secret is— 
they were meant to! 


THE BEST PART 


The best part of Christmas is the giving part, 
don’t you think? Of course it’s fun to receive 
packages, but it’s more fun to work and plan and 
scheme to make someone else happy. 


ADVENTURES IN GIVING 


Junior Red Cross members have many oppor- 
tunities during holiday time to know what an 
adventure giving can be. 

Some boys and girls work for weeks before 
Christmas on all kinds of clever holiday favors 
for hospitalized servicemen. 

Baskets of fruit are tied with gay ribbons and 
taken to shut-ins. Soft toys are stuffed for little 
children in the hospitals. Warm wool afghans 
are knitted for those who live in homes for the 
aged. 

For hospital wards, Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers in many cities trim Christmas trees with 
ornaments they have made themselves. Christ- 
mas programs, carol sings, or holiday parties 
are planned by others. 

There is really no end to the adventures in 
giving that are open to Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers when they put their minds to it. 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 







Once I came across these lines by CoraM. 
Sprusterbach that seem to say what we 
all wish at Christmas: 


‘“‘Would I could give as generously 
As does a little Christmas tree 
Which perishes to pleasure me, 
And fill some children’s hearts 
with glee.”’ 


—Lois S. Johnson, Editor. 
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WISH I didn’t have to leave our beauti- 

ful Christmas tree so soon,” sighed 

Kathy, as she gently pressed her lips 
against one of the cool, shiny balls. 

“Last year I turned the colored lights on 
for ever so many nights. Then I put away 
all the gold balls in the crisscross box. And 
I didn’t break a single one, did I, Granny?”’ 

Kathy was going away on a long winter 
vacation trip with her father and mother. 
But her older sister Jane, who could not be 
away from school so long, was to stay with 
Grandmother. 

_ “Why, Kathy, I think you mind leaving 
the Christmas tree more than you do leaving 
your sister and me,”’ smiled Grandmother. 

“‘T’ll take good care of your beautiful tree 
just as long as I can,’”’ promised Jane, as 
she kissed Kathy good-bye. 

A few days later, Grandmother put her 
garden gloves and snippers on the brick 
hearth in front of the crackly fire. She tore 
off the wrapper on a new seed catalog and 
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Illustrated by 
Lin Freegard 


sat down in her creaky rocking chair. 
Grandmother lived in California, where 
gardens stay green most of the year. 

Jane had taken down all the Christmas 
tree lights. She was winding the last string 
of shiny tinsel on a piece of cardboard. 

*‘Do you know, Granny, I feel almost as 
badly as Kathy about having to give up 
our lovely Christmas tree? It does seem a 
shame to cut it up and burn it—even if it 
will smell good. Couldn’t we tie some suet 
on it for the birds? Then stick it in wet 
ground in the backyard? Maybe it might 
stay green until Kathy comes home.” 

‘‘Why that sounds like a splendid idea,” 
said Grandmother as she turned another 
page in the gay-colored seed catalog. 

The little tree did stay green for many 
weeks. But as the days grew warmer it 
began to turn brown. 

One Saturday as Jane was smoothing a 
garden bed she put down the rake and said, 
“Granny, I’m afraid I have to agree with 












you. Kathy’s tree does look awful! I guess er a 
it is no use to keep it any longer.” . Se 

‘‘Well, dear,’’ smiled Grandmother as she ae: 
handed Jane a bright-covered packet of << 
seeds, ‘“‘you have tried your best to save it. - = v 
If Kathy saw it now, it might make her 
feel bad.” 

Jane took the hoe and began to make a 
straight, narrow ditch. Then she reached 
in her pocket for the envelope of seeds. 
She slowly read the instructions: 

‘‘Have the furrow an inch deep... . 
Plant the nasturtium seeds about 5 
inches apart. Provide string or wire 
for them toclimbon. This nasturtium 
1s a vigorous Climber. It will cover an 
unsightly fence very quickly.’’ 

Jane read no further. 

“Oh, Granny! Ihave an IDEA! Instead 
of putting poles and strings in my garden 
for these climbing nasturtiums, I’m going 
to use something else. I’m going to stick 
Kathy’s tree in the middle. Then I’m going 
to plant the nasturtium seeds in a circle 
around it. Ill tie strings from the lower 
branches to the very top for them to 
climb on.”’ 

‘Wonderful!’ answered Grandmother. 
**The nasturtiums will grow fast and make the 
tree beautiful for many months to come.” 

Jane had never taken such good care of 
her garden before. She weeded it. No one 
had to remind her to water it. Every few. 
days she carefully trained the tender vines 
as they climbed up, up, up... . 4 
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Every few days Jane carefully trained 
the tender nasturtium vines as they 
climbed up, up, up . . . 





SOON it was time for Kathy’s return. She 
could hardly wait to ask Grandmother about 
the Christmas tree. 

“The kids I played with while I was 
away,” said Kathy, ‘“‘told me that people 
always burned up Christmas trees when 
they got old. I just told them I knew that 
you would never NEVER burn mine. You 
did save my tree, didn’t you?”’ 

“Yes, darling,’ answered Grandmother, 
‘“‘Jane saved it for you. It is out in the 
backyard.”’ 

Kathy tossed her purse and bag of jacks 
on the sofa and ran through the house. 
The screen door went bang as she leaped 
down the back steps. 

“Mother! Daddy! Hurry!” yelled Kathy. 
‘Come and see my tree! Instead of gold 
balls it is trimmed with yellow flowers. 
Nasturtiums are blooming all the way up. 
Clear to the top!”’ 

‘“‘And that isn’t all,’ chuckled Jane. “If 
you’d come over here and could stand still 
half a minute you might see something else.”’ 





















“Don’t talk,” said Kathy, putting 
her finger to her lips. “Listen!” 


They all stood as quiet as statues. 

A little bird, that had been watching 
them, darted from the high brick wall down 
into the flowered tree. 

“Don’t talk,” said Kathy, putting her 


finger to her lips. ‘Listen!’ 
“Chirpity ... chirp... chirp! chirpity 
.. chirp... chirp!’ came soft, twittering 
notes. 


‘‘Why a bird has built a nest in my tree!’’ 
whispered Kathy. 

“Little bird, I guess you thought it was 
the most beautiful Christmas tree too,”’ 
said Kathy, as she put her arms around 
Jane and gave her a big bear-hug. 








The twins helped their father pull the 
“ceppo,” or yule log, towards the house. 


A Blessed Christmas 


MARION SHORT ELMER 
Illustrations by Virginia Grilley 


- WAS early afternoon on December 24, 
the day before Christmas. The day 
was warm and sunny, and a gentle 
breeze was blowing through the olive trees. 
Because this was Christmas in Italy! 
Teresa and Nicky were pressed close to 
the window glass in the front room of their 
tiny, baked clay cottage. Their little noses 
were flattened against the glass as they 
watched anxiously down the village street. 
They were expecting their father to come 
down the street at any minute, dragging 
behind him the huge Christmas ceppo, or 
yule log. Of course, he would not be alone. 
All the men of the village had gone together 
into the woods to chop their yule logs. 
It is the Italian custom to bring the ceppo 
into the home on the afternoon of Christmas 
Eve and to burn it all through the holiday. 


Ever since Teresa and Nicky could re- 
member—and they had only last month 
celebrated their tenth birthday—the ceppo 
each year had been lighted from the log of 
the preceding year. 

“Oh! Why don’t they come?” impa- 
tiently asked Teresa. ‘‘They’ve been gone 
since early morning.” 

She left the window then and wandered 
about the room. It was a cozy little room, 
with hand-carved furniture and bright calico 
curtains and table scarves. 

In the very center of the room on a big 
round table stood the presepio. Teresa 
stood looking at it and fingering the small 
statues that were placed in it. Soon Nicky, 
too, left the window and joined his twin. 

“T like, best of all, the baby in the crib,”’ 
said Teresa. ‘‘Even though it is so old, it 
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is still the prettiest of all the figures.” 

“It was here before we were born,” ex- 
plained her brother. ‘I heard mother tell 
Aunt Marie that it was the very first piece 
that she and father had for their presepio. 
It came from mother’s home in the northern 
part of our country.” 

Just then cries were heard from the road 
and Nicky rushed to the window. 
**Oh, look, Teresa!’’ he shouted. 

they are coming!”’ 


*‘Look— 


Nicky ran out of the 
house and down to the 
roadside, closely followed 
by Teresa. 

Yes! There they were! 
Down the village road 
came a large group of 
men. They were drag- 
ging their ceppos behind them. 

All along the street people were rushing 
from their homes to greet the men and to 
help them bring in the huge logs. It was 
good luck to touch the log, and so everyone 
tried to lay hands on it as it was brought 
into the house. 

‘Father! Father!’’ shouted the twins as 
soon as they could make themselves heard. 

Then they took hands and raced down the 
road to meet him. They each put a hand 
on the rope that was tied around the log 
and all three pulled it into the house. 

After father had placed and lighted the 
log, the entire family, even 4-year-old 
Dominic, who had just awakened from his 
nap, knelt down and answered the prayers 
recited by their mother. 

As she spoke, she lighted the candles 
around the presepio and asked the Infant 
King to take care of them and their home 
during the coming year. 

After the prayers had been said, prepara- 
tions for the feast began. 

‘Come, children,’’ said mother. ‘‘Come 
into the kitchen and you may help me bring 
in the food. It is all prepared and we have 
only to place it on the table before our 
guests arrive.” 

Nicky and Teresa and Dominic, too, 
went joyfully into the kitchen and began to 
load trays with the delicacies which they 
had all helped to prepare. In Italy, the 
week before Christmas is the time when the 








whole family helps in the housecleaning and 
the cooking for the holiday feast. 

The feast was impressive. First, there 
was the baked fish which is the main Italian 
Christmas dish. Then there were roasted 
eels and larks and all sorts of vegetables— 
for they are plentiful in Italy—and for des- 
sert, the biscotti, or Christmas cookies, 
which are so good! 

At first, it was fun to greet the neighbors 
and other visitors and to serve them and 
refill their plates. Then, as the evening 
wore on, little feet grew tired, and so the 
children were happy when the last guest 
had been fed and had gone merrily on his 
way carrying his gift of tortelli (a small 
bowl of stewed veal). 

Then father went into the dining room 
and came out carrying a huge urn. Sud- 
denly all thoughts of sleep vanished as the 
children anxiously awaited their turn at the 
Urn of Fate. 

Dominic, who was experiencing his first 
holiday awake, cried anxiously, ‘‘What is 
it, Mother?” 

“It is the Urn of Fate,’”’ explained his 





Nicky and Teresa and Dominic, too, went joyfully 
into the kitchen and began to load trays with the 
Christmas delicacies. 





mother. “It is full of gifts, and we shall all 
take turns drawing a gift from it. You 
may draw first, Dominic, because you are 
the youngest.”’ 

So Dominic reached his fat little hand 
deep into the Urn of Fate and brought out 
a package done in red paper. He looked 
intently at the tag as if he intended to 
read it. Then mother leaned over, read 
the tag, and whispered the message in his 
ear. Dominic solemnly repeated it— 


‘“‘Something fine and good, but not 
sticky 

A Christmas present for good little 
Nicky!’’ 


They all laughed and then Nicky opened 
the gift. Underneath a layer of mixed nuts 
was a fine baseball glove! 

‘Well,’ laughed Nicky 
“it is good and it isn’t 
sticky!’’ 

And then it was his 
turn to draw from the 
Urn. 


‘“‘This will be a big 
surprise— 
Watch the light in Teresa’s eyes!’’ 





This was the writing on the tag of a large 
package which Nicky pulled out. 

Teresa’s eyes lighted up even before she 
touched the package. Then she began to 
tear off the paper. Inside was a white box 
and on the box were printed the words— 
““Open me.’’ 

But, when Teresa opened the box, it was 
empty! 

‘Divide,’ shouted Nicky. “Divide! You 
are divide.” 

Everyone laughed at Teresa, and even she 
laughed a little. Dominic stared at the 
empty box and, seeing his puzzled look, his 
mother explained to him. 

“You see, sometimes we fool each other. 
That joke was on Teresa. She was divide 
or fooled. But she did not mind. She can 
laugh at herself. Can’t you, Teresa? And 
now it is her turn to draw from the Urn.” 

This time Teresa drew out a long, narrow 
box. The tag read— 


‘‘Remember who got the empty box? 
Well, here’s a doll with curly locks.’’ 


“Oh, Mother! Do you think it really is?” 
cried Teresa, tearing the cover from the 
box. “Oh, yes! Look—a lovely doll!’ 

So Teresa got a present after all. And so 
there was a present for each one in the Urn. 

It was late in the evening now, and so 
mother took little Dominic to bed. Father 
and the twins, who were old enough to go 
to church this year, went into the kitchen. 
There they watched father prepare his torch 
to carry to the church. 

“Since you are 10 you are old enough 
to go to church,” explained father as he 
wrapped the oil-soaked rags around a long 
stick. ‘‘Perhaps next year you will be able 
to carry a torch like this one.” 

As they stepped out into the street, they 
could see the lights of many other torches. 
Every family group carried one or more 
lights as they walked towards the church to 
take part in the Shepherds’ Mass. 

Along the road many people stopped to 
kneel devoutly at the wayside statues or to 
place jars of flowers on these tiny shrines. 
Flower vendors pushed their carts along 
the street selling violets, chrysanthemums, 
and olive branches. Even the store win- 
dows were lighted up. 


_ The journey home after 
the service with father 
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carrying his torch was 
gay and happy. Every- 
one was friendly and 
called out invitations to 
each other to join them 
on the next day. The air 
was filled with laughter 
and song and talk. 

‘“Isn’t it exciting, Nicky?” cried Teresa. 

Both children began to think of tomorrow 
when a long round of visiting would begin. 
It was on Christmas Day when cousins and 
relatives long separated sought out each 
other’s homes and came a-visiting. Christ- 
mas was truly a time of reunion. 

It was past 3 o’clock in the morning, and 
already the sky was tinged with light when 
mother tucked the twins into bed. They 
were almost asleep already. But she leaned 
down and kissed them softly and whispered: 






‘‘4 Blessed Christmas, my children 
A Blessed Christmas!’’ 








URNBERG, Ger- 
many, becomes 
a different 
town at Christmas- 
time—and, strangely 
enough, it is cakes 
that make it so! If 
a name were needed, Nurnberg might be 
called ‘““The Land of Marvelous Cookies.” 

Figures of brave knights, gay horsemen, 
ladies with hoops and big ruffs, loving young 
couples are all baked there in delicious 
dough. ABC’s, flowers, churches, animals 
decorate many of the cookies. 

These pastries are called Eierzucker, 
meaning egg-sugar. They are baked in 
special molds, many of which have belonged 
to the old families and bakeshops of Nurn- 
berg for hundreds of years. An exhibition 
of the molds was held there once. The 
figures carved in them showed the whole 
history of art. 

Some of the molds shown were a foot 
high. Many of them have since been de- 
stroyed by the bombings of the last war. 

Eierzucker are used only at Christmas. 
If the Christmas tree is to be decorated 
with the cookies, they are often colored. 

Each year just before Christmas, the 
Eierzucker are baked. It’s an exciting 
moment when mother brings out the cher- 





Christmas Cookies 


ished molds and gives the order, “‘Children, 
wash your hands!”’ 

After much scrubbing, each child is given 
a piece of dough and permitted to press it 
in his favorite mold. 

Often the cookies are prized so highly 
that they are kept a long time and become 
hard as stone. Or, like a mouse, the children 
nibble slowly about the edges until the 
cookies are eaten completely. 

Frau Thilde Oberndorfer (through Robert 
M. de Lany, a Red Cross field director in 
Germany) sends to the children of America 
the recipe for Nurnberg Ererzucker— 


3% cups flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 
\% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. aniseed. 


Beat yolks until thick. Add whites beaten dry, 
grated lemon rind, aniseed, sugar, sifted flour, bak- 
ing powder, salt. Knead, cover, and chill in refrig- 
erator for 2 to 3 hours. 

Roll small amount at time in %-inch sheets, dust 
lightly with flour. Press dough in molds or roll 
with carved rolling pin. 

Separate into rectangles with knife, dry on board 
overnight. Transfer to greased cooky tins and 
bake in slow oven 300 degrees until a light straw 
color. 


4 eggs 
1 Ib. powdered sugar 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 


Molds and carved rolling pins, like the 
ones pictured on this page, are on sale in 
some American stores. 


Pictures of some of the Niirnberg Christmas cookies, which were made by Frau Oberndorfer of Germany. 
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German children reach eagerly for copybooks sent by the American Juniors. 


German children say 


We THE American Junior Red 
Cross heard that German school 
children needed paper and pencils 
so they could get their lessons better, they 
began planning to do something to help. 
Through the National Children’s Fund, 
during the school year 1948-49, the follow- 
ing supplies were distributed in Germany: 


2,000,000 20-page copybooks 
400,000 pencils 
20,000 boxes of crayons 
200,000 penholders 
2,000 gross penpoints 
10,000 boxes of chalk. 


These supplies were distributed to schools 
in the American zone of Germany. 

In thanking the American Junior Red 
Cross, the Red Cross in Germany wrote: 


"Vielen Dank” 


“In distributing the donations of the 
American Junior Red Cross, the German 
youth met for the first time the solidarity 
of another great national Junior Red Cross 
organization in the struggle against need. 

“The director and the teachers of many 
schools report the great effect this action 
of the Junior Red Cross had on the boys 
and girls. The example of the American 
Junior Red Cross is spurring on the young 
people of Germany, so that they are begin- 
ning to take interest in the Red Cross idea. 
They, too, want to work in this organization 
for mutual assistance. 

‘*The generous contribution of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross has become a valuable 
relief for the poor school youth. It has also 
become an effective impulse for the organi- 
zation of our German Junior Red Cross.” 
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with your presents. 
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St. Nicolas , Angel and the Devils visit us 





< A page from a corre- 
spondence album sent by a 
school in Czechoslovakia 
shows a Christmas 
celebration. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS 
and Gift Boxes 


FIFTH GRADE class in a school near 
A Prague, Czechoslovakia, sent an al- 
bum to the Lincoln School, West 
Essex, New Jersey. Among the pictures in 
this album was the one you see at the top 
of this page. 

There was also a letter telling how gift 
boxes from the American Junior Red Cross 
were distributed by their St. Nicholas or 
“Father Christmas,”’ as they call him. 

The children wrote: 

“We had wonderful guests on the sixth of 
December in our classroom. Father Christ- 
mas, an angel, a big devil, a smaller devil, 
Smudla, and the smallest one, Marbulinek. 

“Father Christmas brings the presents for 
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the good children. The angel divides them, 
and the devils are angry with the naughty 
children. We got apples, some pints of 
cocoa, stamps, and gift boxes from you. 

‘“‘We got our presents before Christmas, 
when the competition of good manners and 
diligent learning had been finished. Every 
child got something. 

‘“‘Jarmilka gave the soap out of her box 
to her mother. Eva gave the coral beads to 
her little sister. Vlada writes his English 
home work with your pencils and is very 
glad he need not look for the rubber. Every- 
body wants to tell you something about 
your presents. We thank you for them very 
much.”’ 

















TO BRIGHTEN CHRISTMAS—Posters, 

carnival caps, menu covers, and jack- 

in-boxes were some of the gay favors 

made for veterans hospitals by JRC 

members in six Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
schools. 


PUBLICITY PHOTOGRAPHERS, BROOKLYN 


FOR HOLIDAY CHEER—Over 20,000 Christmas and Hanukah stockings 
are packed each year by New York City Juniors, to be given to hos- 
pitalized veterans and children. 


READY TO GO—James Lanks, Holy 
Trinity School, Washington, D. C., 
gathers up Christmas stockings, as 
his classmates finish stuffing them 
with gifts for hospital patients. » 


TOY TEA—Each year over 300 JRC 
members in Beaumont, Texas, play 
Santa Claus to other children by 
bringing Christmas presents to a 
“Toy Tea,” held early in December. 

¥ 


“ SANTA’S HELPERS—Jeffer- 
son School, Fresno, California, 
packs many gift boxes each 
year. Almost every child in 
school gives time, effort, and 
materials. 








WHITE CHRISTMAS—Junior Red Cross members of Irving Park School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, hold a White Christmas program each year, at which time they bring gifts 
wrapped in white and tied with red for a veterans hospital. 
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CHEER FOR VETERANS—Students from Douglas MacArthur School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, presented a Christmas program of carols and songs at the veterans hospital. 
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On the night before Christmas, when you are pre- 

paring for Santa’s arrival, remember not to give 

him too warm a welcome! To prevent fire use a 

bucket or can as a base for tree; fill bucket with 

dirt; keep dirt around the tree moist. Place tree 

away from open fire or radiator. Use ornaments 
that won’t burn—never use candles. 





If skiis, sleds, ice skates, are part of your 
Christmas, learn how to use them properly 
and safely. Be sure to have your fun only 
in areas set aside by the police as safe. » 
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Give Yourself a 
Safe Christmas 


“< At present-opening time, pick up 
wrappings and put toys out of the way 
of household traffic. Those skates can 
mean tragedy for anyone who is given 
a free ride down the steps because you 

forgot to put your skates away. 









< Electrical toys require special care for safe play. 
Have hands dry before attaching cord to wall out- 
let. Keep all electrical units away from water. 
Turn off appliance or toy when not in room. Make 
sure equipment carries label or seal of the Under- 
writer's Laboratories, Inc., which shows that the 
article is safe for purpose intended. 




















~ Choose a safe place to play with your 
toys. The kitchen is no place to play—espe- 
cially at Christmas when mother is busy. 
Find a corner of a room where you are out 
of the line of traffic. 





Toys that are safe for you may be harmful 
to baby brother and sister. Don’t leave 
your toys where the younger members of 

the family can reach them. > 
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< Sharp points on scissors or jackknives must be 
handled with care. Never run when you are carry- 
ing a sharp object. Carry a knife closed, and carry 
scissors with points down, away from the body. 






Christmas toys can be used for a long time 
to come—especially if you have a safe 
place to store toys, and if you keep toys in 
good repair and remember the rules for 

safe play. > 


MARGO HILLS 
Pictures by Laura Brey 











URING 1948, 600 Indian boys and girls 
from the Navajo reservation came to 
Sherman Institute, Riverside, California, 

for their schooling. Since 1902 the federal gov- 
ernment has maintained this boarding school for 
Indian children. 

As a special community service last year, the 
JRC of Riverside, California, planned to give 
these Indian children the happiest Christmas 
they had ever had. Clara Mae Morgan, JRC 
Director in Riverside, tells how they carried out 
their plans. 


Ws WILL the Indian children get 
for Christmas?” 


The question was asked offhand 
of a teacher from Sherman Institute as she 
sat in the Junior Red Cross office at River- 
side, California. 

“Only a little bag of candy and nuts,” 
she replied. ‘‘That is all the government 
allows money for.”’ 

The clock on the desk ticked loudly in 
the stillness that followed. Christmas was 
in the air. Outside, busy fathers and 
mothers were hurrying home from work 
carrying mysterious packages. The Mission 
Bells were chiming “Joy to the World.” 

In the same town there were 600 Navajo 
boys and girls who would awaken on Christ- 
mas, hundreds of miles from home, without 
a tree and gifts. 

“Oh, dear,’”’ we thought, “why had we 
taken it for granted that these children 
would be taken care of? It was too late to 
do anything about it now. You can’t ask 
teacher sponsors to crowd a project for these 
Indian children into the last hurried days 
before Christmas vacation. It just couldn’t 
be done—or could it?” 

Into the nearly one hundred little schools 
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CHRISTMAS TREE 


at Sherman Institute 


and big schools of Riverside County the 
following day went a hurry-up letter telling 
about Christmas at Sherman and asking if 
they would like to do anything about it. 

You have all heard a big firecracker go 
off on the Fourth of July! Well, something 
like that must have happened in the schools 
of Riverside County just before Christmas. 

It was really exciting. Long-distance 
calls and telegrams began to come in. There 
was no more time for letters. 


A little Navajo girl, attending school at Sherman 
Institute, receives a Christmas doll from the Junior 
Red Cross. 
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Navajo boys look for 
their names on the \ S3 
packages at the 
Christmas party given 
by Junior Red Cross. 





Names of Indian boys and girls—Nancy 
Manygoats, Jerry Graymountain, Tom 
Lonehorse, Margaret Slim Jim—the size of 
their clothing, their particular talents and 
longings went into rapidly prepared lists and 
back to the big schools and little schools. 

Everybody worked! The Chapter Man- 
ager helped in lapses of office business. 
Secretaries came in between letters. Di- 
rectors of other Red Cross departments 
took time from their desks to lend a hand 
to Junior Red Cross and the teachers and 
supervisors from Sherman. 

What a job it was—first sorting girls’ 
gifts into great mountains and boys’ gifts 
into other mountains. It necessarily had 
been done so fast that we failed to see that 
some children would have 20 gifts and others 
one—or perhaps none. Because of this, care- 
ful sorting, child by child, had to be done. 

It is safe to say that every one of the 600 


children had seven or eight gifts. We 


needed 5,000 sheets of gay paper—15,000 
yards of red and green ribbon and 20,000 
stickers to lick, tie, and wrap the 5,000 
packages that week before Christmas. 





While the Indian children were at dinner 
Christmas Eve, big trucks unloaded the 
girls’ gifts at Ramona and Minnehaha 
Homes. Other trucks took the boys’ pack- 
ages to Alessandro and Wigwam Lodges. 

Matrons smuggled the presents into the 
parlors and the doors were closed tight. 
Most children would have known that 
closed doors on Christmas Eve meant a tree 
and loads of gifts, but the Navajo child 
wondered. Few of them had ever had a 
toy. The bare necessities of life were hard 
enough to get! 

At 7 o’clock in the morning the boys’ 
chorus began caroling ‘Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing.” 

As the music died away, parlor doors 
were flung open and there, beautiful to 
behold, were tinseled trees which had come 
in from the big and little schools. Under- 
neath, great piles of love and friendship 
wrapped tightly the things all boys and 
girls want to find under a Christmas tree. 

There was small show of excitement ex- 
cept eyes that shone like stars. There was 
no noise—just a breathless unbelief that 
grew into shy expectancy as, one. by one, 
names were called and a child made his 
way forward to receive his gifts. 

A tour of the dormitories just before bed- 
time was like a trip to Santa’s showroom. 
Each bunk bed had its owner’s gifts on 
display. Lingering near, with protective 
pride, was a child who knew for the first 
time what Christmas should mean. 

Small girls and big girls fondled the only 
dolls they had ever had. Boys, large and 
little, raced the halls with their first trucks 
and tractors. Mouth organs faltered on 
experimental tunes. Pop guns cracked the 
air as the children made excuses to pass the 
Red Cross workers to say “Thank You.” 

And out under a star-filled sky, big schools 
and little schools stood quietly awaiting the 
return of the boys and girls of Junior Red 
Cross who had brought Christmas to the 
Navajo children at Sherman. 
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ONE day, before Christmas, on their way home from , Jane and George 
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“That's fine,” said Carol. But she and George couldn’t help feeling a little sad because 
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with my Mn said George. “But what can we give Sue?” “The thing she 
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“Let's try to make one,” George said, and they talked about it all the way home. 
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George found a wooden . He took his Oe" and made a 
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in Mother's room, Sue found hers full of little packages of doll furniture. And when they 





all went down to see the piled around it, there 
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“We made it for you!” said George. “Because we didn’t have enough money to buy one.” 
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JIM, JOHN, and JOE 


and the Christmas Horse 


Story and illustrations by 
MARCIA BROWN 


NCE UPON A TIME there lived a 
poor couple near a little village at 
the edge of a small wood. He was 

a carpenter and she worked as a cook in 
other people’s houses. 

Now if this couple were wanting in this 
world’s goods, three blessings had come to 
them in the persons of three little sons. 
Since the boys were always together, they 
were called Jim, John, and Joe, short names 
that could be said all at once. 

Besides being merry lads who helped at 
home and still found time to play in the 
woods, the boys were clever. 

Jim listened to the birds that filled the 
trees in the springtime and learned to sing 
as sweetly as they. 

John watched the leaves dancing before 
the wind in the autumn and learned to twist 
and turn and leap into the air as fast as 
any leaf. 

Joe watched the snowflakes that swirled 
now down, now up, and learned to keep 
five colored balls moving in the air all at 
the same time. 

It was Christmas eve. All over the vil- 


lage people were buying their last presents — 
the doll they thought they couldn’t afford, 
the sled that was too large to hide many 
days before Christmas. Some were finding 
they didn’t have enough balls and tinsel 
for their trees and were buying more. 
Everyone was thinking of his giving. 

Before he left for the shop, the carpenter 
told his wife, “‘I’ll be home a little late. I 
have to finish the chair that the mayor 
ordered for his little daughter. She’s very 
sick, but maybe a little red chair all her 
own will make her feel better. I wish we 
had something for the boys.”’ 

‘‘Never mind,” his wife said. ‘I have to 
cook for a party at the Simpsons’ tonight. 
Tomorrow we'll all be together. Perhaps 
tonight I can make some pretty cakes after 
the boys are asleep.” 

While the husband and wife were talking, 
Jim, John, and Joe were standing behind 
the door, listening. They had to find out 
how long their mother and father were going 
to be away because they had plans. Their 
eyes danced. 

As soon as their parents had left the 
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house, Jim ran singing to get the box of 
colored papers he had saved. John twirled 
around looking for scissors and paste. And 
Joe threw all his colored balls into the air 
at once. 

“This is how we'll trim our tree!’’ he 
shouted. Jim and John laughed, and they 
all sat down to work. 

Jim made little birds that looked as if 
they could fly and angels with wings. John 
made shining stars, bright leaves, and chains 
and ropes of twisted paper. Joe made icicles 
and snowflakes, round balls and bells. 

When all the paper was used up, Jim 
put down his scissors and called, ‘“Now let’s 
fetch the tree!”’ 


FF THEY WENT to the wood with an axe 
and sled. ‘‘I know where balsam trees 
grow,” said John. “They have thick 
branches and will make the whole house 
smell good.”’ 

They found a tree just the right size at 
the edge of a thicket, not far from the road. 
The boys took turns chopping until they 
had it down, and then tied it to their sled. 

It was beginning to snow, and they were 
just starting for home when they stopped, 
still. , 

“Did you hear that?” said Jim. 

‘What was it?” asked John, who was 
jumping up and down, and Joe, who was 
watching the snow. 

“It came from back there.”’ Jim pointed 
to a thick clump of bushes not far from 
where they had found the tree. ‘‘Let’s go 
look. It sounded like a horse.” 

Sure enough, when they had entered the 
thicket and parted a thick clump of bushes, 
they looked straight into the eyes of a gay, 
little horse, no taller than they were. 

“Well!” they gasped. There stood the 
kind of little horse they had seen in the 
shops. He was white with gray smudges on 
his back. His mane and tail were silky 
black and he wore a bright red blanket. 
But this horse was no toy. He was real! 

“Don’t be frightened,’’ laughed the horse 
when he saw the boys’ eyes popping. “If 
you'll untie me, I’ll give you a ride. I look 
small, but I’m very strong. Climb on my 
back.” 

“‘We’d love to have a ride,”’ said the boys, 
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as they untied the rope which tied the horse 


to a small tree. ‘“‘But it’s getting late, and 
we’re going to trim our Christmas tree as a 
surprise for our mother and father.” 

“Oh, this ride won’t take long,” said 
the little horse. ‘“There’s always time to 
go where we’re going. I'll bring you back 
again before you know it.” 

So up the boys climbed on the horse’s 
back. There was just room for three. 

‘“‘Hang on tightly,”’ called the little horse. 
Away they went through the wood and over 
the fields, so fast they barely seemed to 
touch the ground. They passed a farmer 
and his dog. They passed a woman with 
her arms full of packages. But no one saw 
them. They were going too fast. 

“Now we’re going up,” called the little 
horse. 

“We're flying!’ cried Jim. 

They left the field far below them and 
were soon flying over the village. They 
thought they saw their father on the street 
with a little red chair under his arm. It was 
beginning to get dark. The lights from the 
shops began to fill the streets. People were 
hurrying home to start their celebration. 


‘ E’RE GOING DOWN,” called the little 

horse. Down they glided over a large 
house. Lights in the upstairs windows 
burned brightly, but downstairs there were 
no lights. It was the house of the mayor. 
Down and through a window went the little 
horse, and there they were in the room of a 
little girl. 

By her bed was a tree with many lights, 
balls of glass, and little angels of gold. 
Underneath the tree were a ball, picture 
books, a lovely doll, and a little red painted 
chair. 

But the little girl was too sick to care. 
She tossed feverishly on her bed, while the 
doctor talked gravely with her father and 
mother in the hall. 

“Show her what you can do,”’ whispered 
the little horse. 

So Jim began to sing. He sang the songs 
he had heard in the forest, the songs of joy 
in being alive, the calls of one bird to 
another. The little girl opened her eyes. 

Then John began to dance. He jumped 
into the air and came down twirling, as he 





had seen a curled maple leaf twirl in an 
October wind. He was so light on his feet 
he made no noise at all. The little girl 
smiled and raised herself a little in her bed. 

Then Joe took his five colored balls from 
his pocket and tossed them into the air, 
one after the other. So fast did they whirl 
up, down, and around, you hardly saw them. 

The little girl clapped her hands and then 
leaned back smiling, closing her eyes, think- 
ing it had been a dream. 

‘‘Come, we must go,”’ said the horse. The 
boys climbed up on his back and off they 
went through the window. 

When the doctor came into the room the 
little girl was sleeping peacefully. 

‘**The little red chair must have made her 
happy,” said the mayor. ‘I must tell the 
carpenter tomorrow.” 


‘s"7-HERE IS ONE other place we must visit,” 

said the little horse to the boys. So off 
they went over the housetops. The falling 
snow shone like stars. 

Soon they saw below them a large house, 
brilliantly lighted from top to bottom. 
Downstairs a gay party was going on and 
people were laughing and dancing. 






‘“‘Where are the children?”’ asked Jim, 
John, and Joe. 

“There is only one child,”’ said the little 
horse. Down they went and through a win- 
dow into a little boy’s room. 

Jim, John, and Joe had never seen so 
many toys. They could hear the music and 
laughter from below, but the little boy was 
crying. 

Everyone had been so busy for so many 
days getting ready for the party downstairs 
they had almost forgotten him. He was 
alone. The little boy’s head was down on 
his arms and he nibbled at the foot of a 
gingerbread man the cook had ‘sent up for 
him that afternoon. He didn’t even see the 
boys and the horse. 

‘“‘Ask him to play with you,’”’ whispered 
the little horse. 

So Jim sang a jolly song about a silly 
bird that thought the end of the world had 
come when a pea fell on his head. The 
little boy looked up and rubbed his eyes 
and smiled. 

John took his hands, and they danced a 
jig all around the room until they had to 
stop for breath. 

Then Joe juggled his colored balls so fast 
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“Hang on tightly,” called the little horse. Away they went through the wood and over the fields. 
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that the little boy laughed because it made 
him dizzy to watch them. 

“Will you come back again to play with 
me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” promised Jim, John, and Joe. The 
little boy waved to them from the window 
as they flew off into the night. 

Now it was almost dark and snowing 
hard. As they flew over the village, Jim, 
John, and Joe saw the large tree in the vil- 
lage square glowing with little lights. 

“Our tree!’’ they thought. 

The little horse knew what they were 
thinking. Back they flew over the fields 
and wood to the thicket. When the little 
horse reached the ground, the boys jumped 
down from his back and ran to find their 
sled with the tree and their axe. 

The tree and sled were nowhere to be 
seen. The snow had covered everything. 

“Our tree is gone,”’ said Joe sadly. ‘“‘And 
it’s too late to cut another.”’ 

‘‘And where is our sled, and our axe?’’ 
said John. ‘‘We’d better goon home. Let’s 
say good-by and thank the little horse.” 

But the little horse too was gone. When 
they looked into the thicket they could find 
no trace of him. 

As the boys trudged home through the 
snow, John said, “‘Maybe we can trim the 
living room somehow with branches.” 

‘‘And we can sing and dance and I’1l throw 
my colored balls into the air,’’ said Joe. 

*‘Look!”’ cried Jim, as they neared the 
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house. ‘The house is all lighted up. Mother 
and father got home before we did!” They 
ran into the yard. ‘‘Here’s our sled!”’ 

They burst into the house. What a sight 
met their eyes! Standing in the corner of 
the room was the balsam tree they had cut 
in the afternoon. 

Bells rang in the boughs and the topmost 
branches were tipped with stars. Bright 
leaves, icicles, and snowflakes hung here 
and there, and birds and little angels with 
colored wings fluttered all around. 

Gingerbread men and little cakes in the 
shapes of stars and trees hung on the lower 
branches. 

Underneath the tree were three little red 
chairs with their names, Jim, John, and Joe, 
painted on the backs. 

*“‘Surprise!’’ shouted their parents and 
ran to them and hugged them. 

*‘And there’s our horse!” cried the boys. 
For standing in front of the chairs was a 
little horse that a very skillful carpenter 
might have carved out of wood. He had 
gray smudges on his back, a red blanket, 
and a very happy look on his face. 

Then Jim began to sing, and everybody 
sang. Then John began to dance, and 
everybody danced. 

Then Joe tossed all his colored balls into 
the air at once. Since nobody else could do 
that, they all danced and sang around him 
and the little horse—who looked as if he 
knew more than he would tell! 





They all danced and sang around Joe and the little horse. 











CHRISTMAS TOYS AND DOLLS, made for the Community Toy Shop by JRC members of 
Modesto, Calif. (Stanislaus County Chapter) are proudly displayed in the chapter window. 





We’re Coming with the Christmas Tree 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


E'RE COMING with the Christmas tree, 
We're bringing spruce and pine; 
We're bringing fragrant cedar boughs 
And holly to entwine. 


We'll trim the tree with silver balls, 
And throw on Christmas snow; 

We'll hang some presents on the boughs 
And place the rest below. 





A 


We're coming with the Christmas things, 
For this is Christmas Eve; 

This is the time for giving gifts, 
And likewise, to receive! 


Combine our pine cones and the greens, 
And put them all in sight— 

We're going to make the living room 
A lovely place tonight! 
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